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and the free peoples of America, North and South,
appeared as the obvious markets. To the short
view, infant colonies provided no such inducement,
and moreover needed troops and ships-of-war for
their defence. It was a reasonable and credible
attitude a hundred years ago, however loudly Ger-
man propaganda has sought to describe it as hypo-
critical in the altered conditions of to-day, when the
colonies have grown into British peoples of a
strength unimaginable to their founders. It is
childish for Germans to complain of the lost op-
portunity, when they could have made such do-
minions for themselves had they been fit to do so.
India
In India the story differs greatly in its details, but
contains the same element of uncontrollable events
frustrating statesmanship. Pitt's India Act of 1784
forbade the Company to acquire new territory. But
there were others to be reckoned with. India, since
the collapse of the Mogul Empire, had become a
play-ground for military adventurers, many of
whom were not Indians, but warriors from the
mountains of Afghanistan or European soldiers of
fortune. In the south Haidar Ali had evicted the
Indian dynasty of Mysore and ruled as a tyrant. In
the central plateau the Mahrattas, gallant romantic
cavaliers in outward show, were yet a scourge to the
peasants and townsmen whom they plundered but
made no effort to govern. Throughout the north
Afghan and Persian soldiers fought for thrones at
the expense of the trembling population. If Eng-
land could have looked on unmoved, these warriors